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Address of the National Democratic Committee, 


THE PERILS OF THE NATION. 


Usurpations of the Administration in Maryland and Tennessee, 
THE REMEDY TO BE USED. 


To tHe Propiy or Tae Uniren Srares: 

The Democratic National Committee of the 
United States hold it to be their duty to call the 
attention of their fellow-countrymen, without 
distinction of party, to certain grave acts of 
usurpation and wrong now practised upon the 
citizens of Maryland and of Tennessee, but in- 
volving the dearest rights of all the people, in 
all the States, and the very existence of those 
constitutional remedies against executive wrong- 
doing, which have heretofore saved this nation 
from the convulsions through which popular 
liberty in other lands has been forced to assert, 
to maintain, and to extend its guarantees. 

In the State of Maryland, on the thirtieth 
day of September, the Avening Post, a journal 
printed in the city of Baltimore, which had 
that day for the first time published the elector- 
al ticket of the Democratic party of that State, 
was suppressed by the following order of Major- 
General Wallace, commanding the United States 
troops in that city: 

Eicuta Army Corps, BAuTimore, September 30. 
Editors of Evening Post: 

As the surest means of preventing your office being 
made the subject of violence, you will discontinue the 
publication of your paper, the Lvening Post. 

The sole pretext for this order was the asser- 
tion that several soldiers, subject to the com- 
mand of Major-General Wallace, intended to 
create a riot in the streets of Baltimore and to 
destroy the property of the suppressed journal, 
on account of a statement upon its bulletin- 
board, announcing as an item of news: “A fear- 
ful riot in Cincinnati, during which a Lincoln 
club procession from Kentucky fired upon the 
citizens, men, women, and children, several 
being killed and wounded.” 

Such a pretext for such an order is so mani- 
festly disgraceful to the military officer who, in 
issuing it, confessed his inability to restrain sol- 
diers of the national service from acts at once 
of military insubordination and of civil outrage, 
that it is impossible to believe he could have 
been continued, as he since has been in his 
command, by the President of the United 
States, had not the suppression of the Evening 
Post, which was the only Democratic journal 
published in Baltimore, been designed by the 
Executive, for the express purpose of depriving 
the political opponents of the existing Adminis- 
tration in that city of their sole means of advo- 
cating their opinions, and even of disseminating 
the information necessary to guide the voters of 
their party to intelligent action at the polls. 

Maryland is a loyal State. To her fidelity 
President Lincoln, in his message to Congress 
on the twenty-fifth of December, 1861, bears 
this emphatic witness: ‘Her bridges and rail- 
roads are repaired and open to the government ; 
she already gives seven regiments to the cause 
_of the Union and none to the enemy; and her 


people, at a regular election, have sustained the 
Union by a larger majority and a larger aggre- 
gate vote than they ever before gave to any 
candidate on any question.” 

No enemy now treads her soil. The victori- 
ous advance of Sheridan has cleared even her 
furthest borders of all rebels in arms. Her 
people are as fully entitled to absolute freedom 
at the polls and in the discussion of all political 
questions as the people of Massachusetts or 
New-York. 

To sanction an act by which they are shame- 
lessly deprived of this freedom is a deliberate 
assumption by the Executive of his intention to 
perpetuate his authority by any exercise of ar- 
bitrary power in contempt of the popular will, 
and in Violation of all the laws by which liberty 
in America has been hitherto protected. 

All doubt as to the meaning of this conduct 
of the Executive in Maryland is put at an end 
by the simultaneous occurrence in the State of 
Tennessee of an act equally lawless, and equally 
eloquent of a settled purpose to retain the con- 
trol of the resources and destinies of the people 
by means foreign to our institutions and fatal 
to our liberties. 

On the thirtieth day of September, Andrew 
Johnson, a Brigadier-General of volunteers, 
holding, by appointment of the President, the 
office, unknown to our laws, of military govern- 
or of Tennessee; and, by the nomination of the 
Republican party, a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency of the Union, issued a military or- 
der, commanding an election for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency to be held in that State, 
and prescribing arbitrary qualifications for 
voters at the election. This order is based on 
the proceedings of a political meeting which the 
military governor treats as a free convention of 
the people, absolutely subjected by the will of 
Mr. Lincoln to his authority; and in it the fol- 
lowing oath is prescribed to be taken at the 
polls: 

““T solemnly swear that I will henceforth support the 
Constitution of the United States, and defend it against 
the assaults of its enemies ; that Iam an active friend of 
the Government of the United States, and an enemy of 
the so-called Confederate States ; that I ardently desire 
the suppression of the rebellion against the Govern- 
ment of the United States ; that I sincerely rejoice in the 
triumph of the armies and navies of the United States, 
and in the defeat and overthrow of the armies, navies, 
and of all armed combinations in the interest of the so- 
called Confederate States; that I will cordially op- 
‘pose all armistices or negotiations for peace with rebels 
in arms, until the Constitution of the United States, and 
all laws and proclamations made in pursuance thereof, 
shall be established over all the people of every State 
and Territory embraced within the national Union, and 
that I will heartily aid and assist the loyal people in 
whatever measures may be adapted for the attainment 
of those ends.” 

This oath is directly intended to deprive all 
loyal citizens of Tennessee, who may be constitu- 
tionally entitled to vote at all, of their right to 
support at the polls any policy for the suppres- 


sion of the existing rebellion, save that which 
is advocated by Mr. Lincoln, by Mr. Johns n, 
and by the party sustaining them. That policy 
repudiates any issue of the war now waging, 
save the subjugation of the States in rebellion, 
and the abolition by the Federal power of the 
institution of slavery, and utterly forbids all ne- 
gotiation, not only with the so-called Republic 
of the Confederate States, but with any single 
State, while a soldier remains in arms against 
the Union. The oath prescribed by the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Vice-Presidency to the 
loyal citizens of ‘Tennessee requires of them an 
absolute adhesion to this policy of his own par- 
ty as the condition of their exercise of, the most 
sacred right of citizenship. In other words, 
this oath commands every loyal citizen of Ten- 
nessee to vote for the Republican candidate or 
to abstain from the polls. Under the operation 
of this oath, any citizen who hold such views 
of the policy proper to be pursued toward the 
States in rebellion, as those put forth, for ex- 
ample, by the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, ac- 
tually minister of the United States in London, 
would be disfranchised by the bayonets of the 
Executive in Tennessee. 

“For one,” said Mr. Adams in the House of 
Representatives, January 31,1861, “I am not 
yet ready to take the responsibility of absolute- 
ly closing the door of reconciliation. I cannot 
persuade myself to forget the warnings that 
have descended to us from many of the wisest 
and best statesmen of all time against this rigid 
and haughty mode of treating great discontents. 
I cannot overlook the fact that in the days of 
our fathers the imperious spirit of Chatham did 
not feel itself as sacrificing any of its proud 
dignity, by proposing to listen to their griev- 
ances, and even to concede every reasonable de- 
mand long after they had placed themselves in 
armed resistance to all the power of Great 
Britain. Had George III. listened to his words 
of wisdom, he might have saved the brightest 
jewel of his crown. 

“He took the opposite eourse. 
the existence of grievances. He rejected the 
olive-branch. History records its verdict in 
favor of Chatham, and against the King.” 

Hundreds of thousands of citizens of the 
Union, without distinction of party, animated 
by @ similar spirit, and drawing a like instrue- 
tion from the lessons of history, believe, with 
General McClellan, in his letter accepting the 
presidential nomination, that, 
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‘So soon as it is clear or even probable that our present 
adversaries are ready for peace upon the basis of the 
Union, we should exhaust all the resources of statesman- 
ship practised by civilized nations and taught by the 
traditions of the American people, consistent with the 
honor and interests of the country, to secure such peace 
reéstablish the Union and guarantee for the future the 
constitutional rights of every State. The Union is the 
one condition of peace; we ask no more,” 


All such citizens are outlawed in Tennessee 
by the arbitrary will of the Republican candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, nor will any man 
be suffered by him to do the highestfduty of a 
freeman unless he is ready to accept a policy 
which substantially recognizes the republic of 
the Confederate States, by refusing to the seve- 
ral States, now unhappily leagued together under 
that name, the right of returning to, and of 
making peace with their sister States of the 
Union. 

Such is the necessary effect of this unprece- 
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dented course of the “military governor” of" 
Tennessee, a course of which, in the words ap- 
plied by two distinguished members of the Re- 
publican party, Senator Wade, of Ohio, and 
Representative Davis, of Maryland, to the con- 
duct of President Lincoln in unlawfully creating 
another “ military governor” for the State of 
Louisiana, it may be said is “ without authority 

of law, and therefore void,” a “blow at the 
rights of humanity and at the principles of re- 

publican government.” This course the Presi- 

dent has sanctioned, as he has sanctioned the 
course of Major-General Wallace in Maryland, 

therein again forgetting, to use the words of the 
same distinguished Republicans, his obligation 

“to confine himself to his executive duties; to 
obey and execute, not make the laws; to sup- 
press by arms armed rebellion, and leave politi- 

cal redrganization to Congress.” 

“Tf the supporters of the government,” Sena- 
tor Wade and Representative Davis go on to 
say, ‘fail to insist on this, they become respon- 
sible for the usurpations which they fail to re- 
buke, and are justly liable to the indignation of 
the people whose rights and security committed 
to their keeping they sacrifice.” 

To this plain speaking of men eminent in the 
Republican party, we might well content our- 
selves with pointing the citizens of the United 
States, in the presence of these new and atro- 
cious attempts upon the freedom of discussion 
and the sovereignty of the people. But we can- 
not forget that the very men who have so earn- 
estly denounced executive usurpation in the 
past have now become its passive instruments. 
and its silent apologists. This conquest of the 
last voices of constitutional liberty in the bosom 
of the Republican party by the seductions of 
power and of place, makes it imperative upon 
us to warn the people of America that the perils 
prefigured by such men as Senator Wade and 
Representative Davis are upon us to-day, and 
that they can only be conjured from the future 
of our country by the united and resolute 
action, not of the partisan supporters of a parti- 
san government, but of a patriotic people com- 
bined for the defence of the Constitution and the 
laws. 

The conduct of President Lincoln in Mary- 
land and in Tennessee distinctly reveals a revo- 
lutionary purpose. The electoral votes of those 
States, eighteen in number, cast at the dictation 
of arbitrary power, may neutralize the same 
number of electoral votes freely and lawfully 
cast in other States of the Union. Upon those 
votes, therefore, the whole future of America 
may turn. To control those votes in the way 
attempted by Mr. Johnson, in Tennessee, and 
by General Wallace, in Maryland, is to plana 
crime against liberty and the republic. We are: 
fully aware of the gravity of this charge; but 
the rights, the interests, the issues here at stake 
are not less grave. 

Again and again, for the past four years, Mr. 
Lincoln and his ministers, under one or another 
plea of military or political ‘ necessity,” have 
transcended the limits of executive authority, 
have trampled upon the sanctity of communal 
and individual right. It may well be doubted 
whether any government in the old world, claim- 
ing to hold its authority by Divine right, would 
have been permitted by any people of modern 
Europe to pursue its infractions of law and its 
contempt of liberty, so far as the American 


people, in their devotion to the Union, have 
suffered the administration of Mr. Lincoln to go. 

But the patience of the American people has 
been the fruit of their traditional reliance upon 
the remedies provided by the Constitution—the 
right freely to speak their thoughts, freely to print 
their thoughts, and, above all, the inalienable right 
Freely to choose and to change the agents of the 
public will. 

Once before in our history, under the pressure 
of an imminent national danger, executive reck- 
lessness ventured upon infractions of popular 
right, tame and insignificant enough to-day be- 
side these usurpations in Maryland and in Ten- 
nessee. 

Then, however, though in the infancy of our 
constitutional experience, the wise devotion of 
the people to the principles of our national lib- 
erty triumphed over the assumption of power, 
and the “ peaceful revolution ” of 1801, under 
Thomas Jefferson, secured to us sixty years of 
freedom and of progress. 

The ambition of Mr. Lincoln and his support- 
ers now threatens the very remedies through 
which the “ peaceful revolution” of 1801 was ac- 
complished. 

This revolutionary ambition has already been 
met by Senator Wade and Representative Davis 
in a temper as revolutionary, with a formal 
summons of the people to extreme and ulterior 
measures. 

“Tf those voters turn the balance in his fa- 
vor,” they exclaim, “is it to be supposed that 
his competitoy, defeated by such means, will 
acquiesce ? Let the people consider 
the remedy for these usurpations, and, having 
found it, fearlessly execute it.” 

The National Democratic Committee do not 
so far despair of the future of the Republic. They 
believe that the American people, armed with 
the majestic authority of the Constitution and 
the laws, will meet these beginnings of usurpa- 
tion in the spirit and with the determination of 
their fathers; nor suffer executive ambition so 
far to corrupt the constitutional remedies of ex- 
ecutive wrong-doing as to condemn this great 
and free people, in the immediate future, to the 
condition, and with the condition to the reme- 
dies, of the subject populations of the older 
world. August Betmont, Chairman. 

F. 0. Prince, Secretary. 
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SPEECH OF A, OAKEY HALL, Esy,, 
NEW-HAVEN, CONN., 
October 20th, 1864. 


After a few playful introductory remarks per- 
tinent to the locality, Mr. Hall continued in sub- 
stance as follows: 

LINCOLN ARRAIGNED. 


I come to arraign for high poiitical crimes 
and low partisan misdemeanors, the village poli- 
ti¢ian who is Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
and navy of the United States. At this grave. 
crisis of public affairs, we might lose sight of in- 
dividuals were it not that in the instance before 
us it is the individual who originates measures. 
We might indeed forget the accumulation of his 
individual treacheries toward the Constitution 
were he about to retire of his own accord to 
private life. But being a candidate for reélec- 
tion, the country being in danger of yet newer 
and more astounding treacheries at his hands, 
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it would be the part of mawkish sensibility to 
refrain from discussing the candidate as he de- 
serves to be discussed. It is, therefore, more 
the candidate whom I arraign than the Presi- 
dent. 

HOW LINCOLN ARRAIGNED POLK. 

I have high and appropriate precedent for so 
doing. In 1848, (see Congressional Globe, 1848,) 
Abraham Lincoln, representative from Illinois, 
in a speech against the Mexican war, used his 
proper privilege in arraigning President Polk, 
but in language severer than any I shall this 
night employ; although General Cass, and not 
Mr. Polk, was candidate at the time. 


JEFF AND OLD ABE JOINT CRIMINALS. 

IT arraign candidate Lincoln upon a present- 
ment substantially filed in the high electoral 
court by the grand-juries of the Democratic par- 
ty, against two political criminals. It is a joint 
indictment—against Jefferson Davis and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The law of bullets under Grant 
and Sherman are trying Davis; of them and him 


we have nothing to say to-night. We are con- 
tent to let those tribunals alone. But the law 


of ballots under the Constitution is to try the 
other criminal on the eighth of November. That 
is the law for us and for our discussion. 


VERDICT ASKED FOR AGAINST LINCOLN. 

If the jury is not tampered with, I have no 
fears but the setting sun of that day will record 
in letters of fire this.verdict: “Abraham Lincoln 
has been guilty of such high political felonies and 
low partisan misdemeanors, that he shall be forth- 
with condemned to be for ever after disquatified 
From holding any place of public trust or emolu- 
ment under the Constitution which he has tram- 
pled upon and defied !” 
LINCOLN’S CRIMES, FROM TREASON TO THIMBLE- 

RIGGING. 

I shall take the offences of my arraignment by 
degrees, from the gravest to the meanest. 
There are, as you will find, sixteen in all, from 
treason to thimble-rigging. 

HIS TREASON. 

And first I arraign him for treason. This of- 
fence may be defined tg be either (1) levying 
war against one’s country, or (2) adhering to the 
enemies of one’s country—giving them aid and 
comfort. Jeff Davis has committed treason by 
levying war. His treason is on trial before 
Grant and Sherman. Abraham Lincoln has ad- 
hered, since September, 1862, to the abolition- 
ists, who are the Northern enemies of the United 
States, and he has daily, since, given them aid 
and comfort. Shall I be asked for witnesses? 
Shall Ibe reminded that overt acts are neces- 
sary to be specified? I might answer that as 
Lincoln has arrested men for paper treason, and 
condemned them without witnesses, he should 
not complain of iike treatment! But he shall 
have both witnesses and specification. Let us 
select two overt acts—the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation and the ‘‘ To-whom-it-may-concern” 
decree. From witnesses, let me select the only 
statesman left to the Republican party—Thur- 
low Weed. He thus testified in his celebrated 
letter taking leave of the Albany Journal : 

THURLOW WEED TESTIFIES. 

“We have been involved for nearly three 

years in an abolition war. The influence that 


drove North-Carolina and Tennessee from the 
Union extorted an emancipation proclamation ; 
practical and effective only in giving union, 


strength, and determination to rebellion—a pro- 
clamation to which the first slave has not owed 
his freedom, for it is only operative where our 
armies go, and without it the armies would have 
gone faster and further. And let it be remem- 
bered that all the while these abolition dema- 
gogues and fanatics were aiding both rebellion 
and slavery. The North, united, (and free of in- 
cubus of abolitionism,) would have crushed re- 
bellion, and with it the cursed institution which 
struck at and sought to divide the Union. If the 
South avert the punishment due to the great na- 
tional crime of rebellion, they will owe their es- 
cape to the insanity of abolitionists. It is thus 
that antagonisms work together.” 

I did not three years ago mistake or magnify 
the evil of abolition influences; nor, though 
fiercely denounced, did I shrink from the duty 
of warning the people. What then was only 
prophetic is now history. Abolition influences 
in Congress and in the Cabinet have doubled the 
millions of dollars, and deepened the rivers of 
blood, spent and shed in a war which, so long as 
such influences and counsels sway the government, 
promises nothing but an interminable conflict or 
an inglorious termination. 

SAD EFFECT OF LINCOLN’S TREASON. 

When the first overt act of treason was com- 
mitted, there was destroyed an era of good feel- 
ing. From April, 1861, to September, 1862, the 
Democratic party, subscribing to the Crittenden 
resolution of a war to defend the integrity of the 
Union, had laid upon the altar of patriotism an- 
cient traditions and prejudices, and were sup- 
porting the government. The great thirty-five 
thousand Democratic majority city of New-York 
had poured out, through its Democratic Mayor, 
and councils, and bankers, treasure and soldiers. 
The North was united. The South was divided. 
The fell overt act reversed the position. It di- 
vided the North. It united the South. In the 
abstract, the proclamation was a piece of folly. 
Of course, slave property, like horse property, 
changed hands wherever military force captured 
it. We were all content with that. But the 
Democracy rightfully said, this is an entering 
wedge—this proclamation. It is the first act of 
giving aid and comfort to abolition enemies. It 
will be followed by others. It was so followed. 
Davis was exclaiming : ‘‘ No peace without seces- 
sion.” Lincoln was vociferating : ‘No peace 
without abolition.” Democracy said: ‘‘ Weare for 
peace with Union. Let secession and abolition 
perish together.” And so went on the contest, 
until Lincoln sums up his treason in the ‘‘ To- 
whom-it-may-concern,” and McClellan summed 
up his fidelity to his country in his watchword of 
“Union at all hazards.” Time will not permit 
me to argue this count of the arraignments. 
You must argue it for yourselves on an hundred 
other facts. 

LINCOLN’S HOMICIDES. 

T arraign candidate Lincoln for homicide ; the 
homicide by culpable negligence, as defined by 
old lawyers—a form of manslaughter, indeed. 
Every soldier slain in the campaign to vindicate 
“my plan” of an overland march from the 
Rapidan to the James; every soldier killed in 
the Florida campaign to win a State government 
and a representative to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion ; each soldier who lies buried on the margins 
of the Red River, where General Banks led his 
cotton-gathering veterans ; all soldiers sacrificed 


- to the blunders of a civilian general who prevailed. no doubt from necessity, of requiring these 


—‘ never set a sqtiadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster ;”’ 
and, alas! every brave Union volunteer who hag 
lately been famished or fevered into a grave 
beside a Southern prison—each and all should 
have written upon the rude head-stone above 
him: ‘Slain by the culpable negligence of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Because what profit even of 
subjugation, to say nothing of a profit toward 
restoring the Union, did the “‘my-plan” march, 
or the other campaigns, evolve? There was the 
most profitless slaughter in each. Victories! 
Ay! the bulletins said so. Accept them! There 
have, then, been bulletin victories enough; but 
how worthless is glory without results !_ The war, 
as one of desolation, of geographical occupation, 
of subjugation, of approximate annihilation, has 
been a dreadful success. But (in the spirit of 
the Chicago platform, so shamefully perverted 
by press and pulpit) as a war to restore the 
Union, it has been an experiment in the hands 
of Abraham Lincoln, and a diplomatic failure 
upon the valor of the slain. 

“But, what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin ; 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he ; 
“ But "twas a famous victory !” 

Yes, we have had victories enough; but 
where has been, and where save under McClellan 
will be, the statesmanship to turn them to ac 
count ? 

COLORED FAITH IMMURES AND SLAYS OUR PRIS- 
ONERS. 

Let me dwell for a moment on the homicide 
of our prisoners by the culpable negligence of 
Lincoln. Their fathers, sons, and brothers who 
are voters, will never sustain the homicide if 
they know the facts. Reduced to a single state- 
ment they read thus: “We have enough white 
confederate prisoners to exchange for all the 
white Union prisoners at the South, and yet leave 
an overplus in our hands for negotiation as to 
the balance.” But the rebels have captured 
many thousand negroes, nearly all former slaves ; 
and Mr. Lincoln refuses to negotiate unless the 
question of negro equality is first settled. This 
is the official evidence. I read from the record. 
[Mr. Hall then read the following extract from 
the official correspondence between Commis- 
sioner Ould, of Richmond, and General Butler 
and Solicitor Whiting :] 

PECKSNIFF BUTLER SHEDS TEARS. 
n The wrongs, indignities, and privations suffered 
by our white soldiers would move me to consent to any 
thing to procure their exchange, except to barter away 
the honor and faith of the Government of the United 
States, which has been solemnly pledged to the colored 
soldiers (!) in her ranks. 
(Signed) BenJAMIN F. Brier, 
Major-General and Agent of Exchange. 

5 All other questions between us may be post- 
poned for future settlement, but the fair exchange of 
colored soldiers and of their white officers will be in- 
sisted on by the government before another rebel sol- 


dier or officer will be exchanged. 
WititamM WHITING, 


Solicitor of the War Department. 
HOW LINCOLN PETS NEGRO SOLDIERS. 

The spirit which accompanies this culpable 
homicide of white prisoners to sustain faith 
pledged to colored soldiers (!) may be further 
illustrated by an extract from an order of Adju- 
tant General Thomas : 


The incorporation into the army of the United States 
of colored troops renders it necessary that they should 
be brought as speedily as possible to the highest state of 
discipline. Accordingly, the practice which has hitherto 
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troops to perform most of the labor on fortifications, and 
the labor and fatigue duties of permanent stations and 
camps, will cease; and they will only be required to 
take their fair share of fatigue duty with the white 
troops. By order of the Secretary of War, 
L, Tuomas, Adjutant-General. 
HOW LINCOLN BURNS SHIPS—ARSON. 

I arraign candidate Lincoln for the offence of 
arison on the high seas. It isa leading principle 
in law: “ Who does by another does that thing 
himself.” Who has kept the ex-Hartford post- 
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master in office as Secretary of the Navy, while 
more than two hundred ships, with cargoes, 
have been burned on the high seas? ‘True, 
neither Lincoln nor Welles fired them, But they 
particularly offered a premium for the arson by 
neglecting to avail themselves of the fast ships, 
brave men, and enterprise that abounded. Let 
every Connecticut voter redeem his State from 
the disgrace of Gideon Welles! 


LINCOLN’S BURGLARIES. 

Tarraign Lincoln for burglary ! When, in the 
dead of night, armed men broke into and en- 
tered the house of Vallandigham —a civilian, 
resident in a district over which martial law had 
not been declared—and, without any warrant 
but an order primarily proceeding from Lincoln, 
not only kidnapped the householder, but rifled 
his drawers of papers, then and there burglary 
was in every sense committed. When the office of 
Congressman Voorhees was broken into, entered, 
and rifled of correspondence by primary order of 
Lincoln, then the crime was repeated. Worse 
than all, when the mansion of George F. Thomp- 
son, a former writer for the Daily News, was 
entered, inmy own city, at night, and his papers 
seized, and he himself carried off secretly to 
the Old Capitol Prison by the express orders of 
Lincoln, not only burglary transpired, but the 
crime of kidnapping. 


LINCOLN’S KIDNAPPING. 

Kidnapping! Why, in arraigning Mr. Lincoln 
for that crime, I need scarcely specify times, 
places, persons, incidents; they are so numer- 
ous. Our children require no longer to read the 
chronicles of the Bastile in search of thrilling 
annals of this crime. The deeds of French 
kings and Austrian despots sink into common- 
place before the kidnapping successes of Lin- 
coln. Letties de cachet lose all dramatic effect 
beside the telegrams of the President in the 
case of Colonel Wolford—that brave Kentucky 
soldier who put himself into the breach of a war 
for the Union against even family and friends, 
to be rewarded by imprisonment of the most 
arbitrary character for the offence of making a 
political speech distasteful to Lincoln. In old 
French and English times, orders of commitment 
to Bastile and Tower, were at least in writing, 
and sealed and countersigned and put on record. 
In Lincoln’s day, men have been discovered in 
forts who knew not their accusers, and who, 
when released without charge or trial, could dis- 
cover no scrap of paper in existence touching 
their apprehension or confinement ! 


LINCOLN’S FALSE IMPRISONMENTS. 

And then, how many offences of trespass to 
persons and property these kidnappings include ! 
How many assaults! That most accomplished 
journalist and man of unblemished character, 
William C. Prime, of the Journal of Commerce, 
has furnished me with a resume of editorial out- 
sages that classify under these offences, He has 


compiled them with great care, and I myself 
have verified them with dates and places. 


FEARFUL STATISTICS OF PRESS OUTRAGES. 

One hundred and fifty-five newspaper offices: 
and editors have been interfered with by Abra- 
ham Lincoln! He who rode into power under 
the hypocritical cries of free press, free speech, 
free ballot, and resistance to executive usurpa- 
tions! Cries that were comparative abstractions 
in 1860; cries now belonging to Democracy, 
because become dread realities ; and not those, 
as it has turned out they were in Lincoln’s 
mouth, of mere agitation! Of these one hun- 
dred and fifty-five, fifty-two offices were mobbed 
by Lincoln rioters ; forty-three papers were sup- 
pressed by express orders of Lincoln ; to fifteen 
mail privileges were refused ; twenty-two editors 
were arrested, but graciously released without 
imprisonment; twenty more were actually con- 
fined in military prisons; three editors were 
banished from the United States, one, the edi- 
tor of the Ohio Watehman, became a maniac 
through his confinement. No wonder, then, that 
Owen Lovejoy died about the time the outrages 
on The World and Journal culminated. He 
could observe how was thus desecrated and 
foresworn the principle of free press for which 
his brother was slain in 1837 at Alton, Mlinois, 
for which he had earnestly pleaded. Was not 
Lovejoy an honest and consistent fanatic, and 
one of moral courage? Did he not move and 
carry a vote of thanks to McClellan for “ac- 
complishing great results at little expense of 
human life” ? 


THREE HISTORICAL PAINTINGS ABOUT LINCOLN. 

In the Capitol at Washington are many vacant 
spaces for historical paintings. Some years 
hence, when the abolition madness of the hour 
shall have passed away, and Abraham Lincoln 
stands revealed in all his political deformity, let 
some painter fill one of them with a warm and 
glowing canvas depicting the Baltimore editor 
vainly waiting in the White House entry-way, 
with a letter of a United States Senator in his 
hand as a credential to see the President, and to 
know why that President had arrested and im- 
prisoned him! Let that artist next also hang 
by its side another canvas displaying the Presi- 
dent’s lackey insulting Mrs. Surgeon-General 
Hammond, by returning, at his master’s order, 
her card, as she vainly endeavored to seek that 
presence which has been so free to Frederick 
Douglas and colored clergymen! By all means 
let the artist add yet a third canvas, depicting 
Abraham Lincoln—treasoner, homicide, arsoner, 
burglar, and kidnapper, that we have shown him 
to be—in the act of saying to the representative 
of the loyal men of Tennessee, who protested 
against Andy Johnson’s test-oath, “ May I in- 
quire how long it took you and the New-York 
politicians to concoct that paper?” or “T ex- 
pect to let the friends of George B. McClellan 
manage their side of this contest in their own 
way, and I will manage my side of it in my own 
way.” ‘Thus portrayed upon canvas, no man 
could accuse me of harshness when I style 
Abraham Lincoln the vulgar village politician 
disgracing the dignified 7d/e of chief magistrate ! 

LINCOLN ROBS HAWLEY D, CLAPP. 

What is the next offence for arraignment? 

Robbery in the second degree. The obtaining 


of value through fear of injury to person, re- 
putation, or family. How many men immured 


in military prisons without warrant, written 
charges, or process of commitment, have, when 
demoralized in mind by their confinement, signed 
jn favor of Lincoln’s administration receipts or 
orders for transfers of property! I mention out 
of many one case. From that learn the whole: 
Hawley D. Clapp, late host of the Everett House, 
New-York, was arrested, charged with obtaining 


_ Jarge sums of money from recruits by undue 


means. Every formality of arrest omitted in his 
case, except that he was transferred from the 
custody of the United States Marshal to Fort 
Lafayette on the order of an aid-de-camp! He 
may have been guilty. Ido not argue the ques- 
tion. I only know that the law presumes inno- 
cence until guilt is proved. In this case there was 
no trial, nor attempt at.it. For several months 
Clapp languishes in the prison that, so oddly 
under its recent uses, bears the honored name 
of him who overthrew bastiles—Lafayette—he 
who gave the key of the Paris prison of horrors 
to Washington as a memento sacred to a victory 
of freedom! ‘Then, as a means of release, he 
pays over a large sum of money to Lincoln’s 
agents, Why? Under what means? Through 
the duress of his imprisonment. What became 
of the money? It did not belong to the Goy- 
ernment. Was it taken from recruits? Was it 
ever repaid to them? Was it possible to know 
whom it belonged to? Shall it be said the pay- 
ment was a confession of guilt? What of the 
rack-confessions, of thumb-screw acknowledg- 
ments, of admissions under torture? Can you 
gauge the effect of imprisonment? Is it alike 
to every man? The hair of him of Chillon did 
not turn white of a single night, and yet to him, 


© At last men came to set me free, 
I asked not why and recked not where.” 


Gentlemen, Hawley D. Clapp, wntried, is, in 
the eye of the law, innocent. And the money 
extorted from him was as plain a case of rob- 
bery by the common law as if it had been taken 
by a Fra Diavolo instead of by the leader of a 
lawless political party ! 


LINCOLN’S PERJURY ON INAUGURAL OATH. 


How the offences intensify as we proceed with 
the arraignment! Perjury! When Abraham 
Lincoln placed military necessity, in districts 
where courts were open, above the Constitution, 
did he or not break his official oath? His oath 
to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
instead of violating it! How was it with the 
hand which wrote divers decrees and framed 
Jaws—the hand of him who js an executive, and 
not a legislator? Did that hand in so doing 
register a perjury? That hand which had on 
the fourth of March, 1861, touched the sacred 
volume presented by the lamented Taney in the 
presence (as it were) of two parties, standing 
angrily face to face inviting civil war! Perjury! 
‘Tis a hard word. But what have said Wade 
and Davis? Are the witnesses under Demo- 
cratic subpoena? Although they have not written 
nor spoken that dread word against Lincoln, 
cannot he who runs read it in their manifesto ? 
What are Lincoln’s orders for test-oaths but 
perjuries against his constitutional obligations 
affirmed to on inauguration-day ? And are there 
voters confidingly numerous enough to put him 
next March to the same farce of an oath in front 
of the Capitol after all these things? And yet 
you have only selections. 
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LINCOLN’S BLASPHEMY, PROFANITY, AND OBSCENITY. 


He who can commit perjury is capable of blas- 
phemy and profanity. Indeed, these are but steps 
to that more deliberate crime. I arraign him 
for those common law offences. I call Horace 
Greeley’s paper as a witness. 


GREELEY ON THE WITNESS-STAND. 

It is not many weeks since its columns edito- 
rially admitted that the President had said of Mc- 
Clellan ; ‘He is hell on a parade.” Blasphemies! | 
Whose order tore the aged Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Natchez from the very altar of God ? 
Abraham Lincoln’s. 


LINCOLN’S BAYONET RELIGION. 

Who made martial law the law of the Episco- 
pal rubric, and exiled clergymen who refused to 
pray for Lincoln? Was there ever before a 
king or potentate who forced a form of religious 
prayer at the point of the bayonet? Or enforced 
ecclesiastical discipline with a file of swearing 
soldiers? What answers the field of Antietam, 
which listened to the singing, amid the fresh 
solemnities of the battle-field, of a negro song 
at the express request of President Lincoln 
when riding over it ? 

LINCOLN’S RIBALDRY AT ANTIETAM, 

One who heard him ask for the song, who 
shuddered as he heard the request; one who 
listened to the singing and sorrewed within 
him as he did so, narrated to me the circum- 
stance. If President Lincoln or Mr. Marshal 
Lamon will deny it, I pledge myself to produce 
that eye-and-ear witness. Men of the State of 
Dwight and Edwards, this #s the chosen leader 
of a party who claims a patent for piety and 
patriotism! Who demands a special property 
in the flag! Who claims exclusive proprietary 
interest in every victory! Who answers alike 
ugly facts and convincing logic with the parrot- 
ery of, ‘Stand off, Copperhead, for we are holier 
than thou art!’ Obscenity is a lower order of 
the crime under observation. 


LINCOLN’S OBSCENITY. 

Js Lincola guilty of that? Join any mess- 
room of congressmen and ask them. Buy the 
jest-book “fresh from Abraham’s. bosom,” and 
ask that. If any responsible man denies it in 
print, witnesses will rise up in the salons of Wash- 
ington, thickly as armed men sprang from the 
dragon’s teeth sowed of old by Cadmus! What 
else could be expected of one inexperienced in 
society, and whose daily associates vulgarized 
natural filthiness of thought; of one whose an- 
tecedents were thus portrayed — prophetically 
so—by a contemporary, the Hon. J. N. Morris, 
of Illinois, in a speech delivered June 19, 1860, 
during the first canvass for Lincoln? (See page 
462 of part four of Congressional Globe of that 
year.) 

A CONGRESSMAN PREDICTED IT ALL. 

“lect Lincoln, and let the fact be announced 
that a hostile enemy has landed upon our shores, 
or that States have rebelled against the author- 
ity of the general government, and in all proba- 
bility he would go on telling some anecdote or 
finishing a game of sport on the public grounds 
in front of the White House! Upon the death 
of @ monarch, who ever thought of putting the 
KING’S JESTER on the throne?” 


A MAC AND OLD ABE CONTRAST. 


And yet some of the American people are 
hesitating whether to prefer to keep this jester 
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on the throne to placing in the Democratic chair 
of Washington, of Jefferson, and of Jackson, 
the reticent gentleman and courageous Christian 
soldier and statesman of foresight, George B. 
McClellan! And yet such is the man who was 
forced as a candidate, it is said by many of my 
old Republican friends, on their party; whom 
they despise and yet must vote for, because he 
—this man of blasphemy and obscenity—repre- 
* sents a “ principle !” 


BRIBERY AND THE BLAIRS. 

Tarraign him in this connection for bribery. 
He sent—said the younger Blair—a proposition 
to Grant to give McClellan a command. I came 
—said the elder Blair—to see McClellan to offer 
him a command if he would refuse the presi- 
dency. What was this but bribery, the offence 
of persuading to, or dissuading from duty, by a 
gift? Lincoln, it is true, has here filed a special 
plea in bar, as lawyers say. But putting the 
confessions of the younger (whose ‘time had 
come”) with the admissions of the elder, (whose 
time is yet to come,) what sane juror will refuse 
to say that Lincoln knew of the bribe? And 
what a dilemma it puts Lincoln in ! 


LINCOLN’S PARTISAN DILEMMA. 

General McClellan is fit to be in the.field, or 
he is not. If he is fit, then shame on Lincoln, 
who, for two years has kept him out. If he is 
not fit, then the Blair confessions make Lincoln 
jeopardize the country by giving command to an 
unfit soldier in order to promote his own politi- 
cal interests! In other words, that Lincoln 
stands convicted of preferring party to country. 
Lincoln always compromises party interests, and 
can negotiate to procure partisan peace for a 
bleeding army of office-holders! But he can- 
not compromise for the good of a bleeding 
nation! 

LINCOLN COMMITTED TO COMPROMISE. 

And yet he is the only man who has compro- 
mised with the South. Did he not try confed- 
erate sailors as pirates? (I refer to the Savan- 
nah case.) And after a failure to convict, under 
the leadership for the prisoners of James T. 
Brady, (who is never ‘so really Brady unless he 
ig against oppression and wrong,) did he not 
exchange them as prisoners of war under threat 
of retaliation? The probable Chief-Justice of 
the United States, William M. Evarts, thought 
they were pirates. Very humbly, I thought 
not. Perhaps, however, they were; neverthe- 
less, many who believed them pirates deemed it 
a wise compromise on the part of the War De- 
partment to give them up in exchange. Ah! 
Lincoln will soon enough compromise, when the 
Democratic party have fought his placemen and 
myrmidons out of power and plunder, by its 
ballots! 


LINCOLN’S ADMINISTRATION EMBEZZLEMENTS. 


This word plunder brings me to count the 
eleventh of the indictment. It is for embezzle- 
ments and peculations. Shall I stop to cite 
cases or call witnesses before an intelligent 
audience who read newspapers and treasury 
reports? No! So I pass to the next crime of 
Lincoln’s ; the obtaining of money by false pre- 
tences. 

HOW LINCOLN OBTAINS MONEY BY FALSE PRE- 
TENCES. 

In 1861 he wanted money and sent Chase to 

the New-York banks. The loans thus obtained 


saved Washington and the national credit. The 
money was given on the faith of a war for the 
Union. Lincoln not only broke faith in the 
matter with the moneyed interests, by changing 
the war into one for abolition, desolation, exter-- 
mination, and subjugation, but he inaugurated 
treacherous attacks on these very banks by es- 
tablishing national pet institutions and annoying 
the State banks by vexatious taxations. Lincoln, 
in 1863, levied a tax of three per cent on in- 
comes of that year ending December. Six 
months after the year had passed, (and the tax 
had been collected and incomes adjusted, or 
perhaps surplus spent upon the faith of prior 
representations,) a retroiictive tax of five per 
cent aGditional is added for the same time. 
Was not the three per cent collected under 
false pretences ? Have you ever compared the 
backs of the two issues of postage currency ? 
Upon the first you find, “ Receivable for all dues 
less than five dollars;” upon the last issue is 
added the words, “‘éxcept customs.” Well, by 
true construction of language, the addition- 
al words created an exception which did not: 
previously exist. Yet, although the currency 
first obtained popularity because receivable for 
fractional custom-house dues, and at first so 
taken, it was shortly disallowed, and faith 
broken. sI call all these things the obtaining 
of money and credit by false pretences and 
tokens ! 


LINCOLN’S RECORD FORGERIES. 

I arraign Lincoln for forgery. One class of 
forgery is the alteration of figures, accounts, 
and statistics of a pecuniary nature in order to 
deceive creditors. Who so great a debtor in 
the world as these United States? Who has so 
shamefully taxed upon the credulity of creditors 
by falsifying, from time to time, the figures of 
the national debt account, as Abraham Lincoln ? 
Nor will I stop to argue this, because the news- 
papers and money-articles of the press have an- 
ticipated me fully. 


HE IS GUILTY OF MAYHEM. 

I arraign him for a species of mayhem. This 
is to be defined, for popular purposes, malicious 
mutilation of the person. Let me read you 
this order from a deputy of Commander-in- 
Chief Lincoln: 

PROCESS OF BRANDING SOLDIERS. 
Provost-MaRsHAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasntneton, D. ©., Aug, 19, 1864, 
Circular. 

Docror: In addition to my suggestion to mark all re- 
jected recruits and substitutes, I would suggest that all 
accepted recruits and substitutes be marked thus, “I,” 
in the small of the back. ‘his will, I think, prevent, to 
a great extent, the practice of bounty-jumping. 

Yours, etc., J. H. Baxrer, Surgeon. 
U.8. V., Chief Medical Officer Provost-Marshal General's 
Bureau. 

How was this marking done? By the use of 
lunar caustic, Suits are now pending in New- 
York and New-Jersey for assaults of this kind. 
There are doubtless others. What an indignity! 
And from tke leader of the party who has waxed 
eloquent over scars upon the negro’s back! I 
am against all scarring, whether of bond or free. 
But, above all, of the citizen, and voter, and sol- 
diev, Just heaven! has citizenship come to 
this—that we hold not only personal liberty and 
property, but the very sacredness of person— 
God’s image—at the will of Lincoln and his sur- 
geons? Paul cried, “I am a Roman citizen,” 
and the fasces of the lictor were staid. Time 


was, when the call, “I am an American citizen,” 
was heard from the deck of an Austrian frigate, 
and when Ingraham dared, and Marcy approved, 
to make the cry of Koszta not in vain. Shall 
that ery ever be again potent? Then elect 
McClellan, and to an ignominious electoral out- 
lawry with this brander who occupies the presi- 
dential chair ! 

THE MISDEMEANOR OF OBSTRUCTING JUSTICE. 

Abraham Lincoln has committed that heinous 
common law crime of “ obstructing the course 
of government and justice.” He suspended 
habeas corpus before Congress gave him power 
—conceding, for the brevity of argument, that 
they possessed it. He has declared martial law 
over civil districts. He has ordered the process 
‘of courts to be contemned. He has interfered 
with elections. Lincoln meditates, as the signs 
ef the times clearly indicate, yet fresher obstruc- 
tions of government and justice, Have you ever 
read Kinglake’s exposition of Napoleon’s coup 
@éitat? Itso, you will remember how thrillingly 
he precedes the main event by an account of 
Napoleon’s defeating, for the presidency, Gen- 
eral Cavaignac, the former idol of the soldiery. 


LINCOLN AND NAPOLEON III. CONTRASTED. 

You will recall the after-process by which, 
under aid of bayonets, Napoleon strangled the 
French nation in the night by a proclamation, 
and became Emperor. He had his Morny and 
Maupas; Lincoln has his Stanton and Holt. Na- 
poleon had generals, prefets, and sub-prefets to 
do his bidding. Lincoln has more than these, 
and as despotic officers. Napoleon placed thir- 
ty-two departments under martial law during his 
election. Lincoln has thirty-two territorial divi- 
sions “called” States. Omen of Connecticut! 
do you wish to see how a parallel might be 
made hereafter (I will not say this year) should 
Lincoln be reélected—he, this obstructor of 
government and justice—then take that volume 
of Kinglake, and at page 197 read it, and pre- 
pare against such usurpations. 

THIMBLE-RIGGING, 

Time fails me, I perceive, to classify the mis- 
demeanors which I intended to arrange under 
the word thimble-rigging. But examples will 
oceur to you: those connected with a Chicago 
Committee and the Pope’s bull against the com- 
et; the letters to Fremont and Hunter ; the let- 
ter to Greeley; the peninsular performances, 
also, at the expense not only of “ Little Mac,” 
but of the country. Alas for the land under the 
thimble-rigging of this little joker against ‘“ Lit- 
tle Mac!” was not that a sorry perfection of 
thimble-rigging which was done with Blenker’s 
division and with McDowell’s corps? How 
many, many thimbles Lincoln has used in his 
cunning art! Cameron, Chase, and Blair, Hun- 
ter, Fremont, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, Halleck, 
Hitchcock, Sigel, Butler, Banks—but let your 
memories complete the list; I do not wish to be 
too personal. What was the peace negotiation, 
through the Canadian back-door of the Union, 
but a game of thimble-rigging, Or that through 
the cellar-door of the Confederacy at Richmond 
—Sanders, Jewett, Hay, and Greeley, as the Ca- 
nadian players with the thimbles—Davis, Ben- 
jamin, Jaquess, and Gillmore as the perform- 
ers beyond the intrenchments of James River. 
Two historical groups—with Lincoln in each 
background as the thimble-rigger ! 
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But enough. My aim has been rather to out 
line these crimes and misdemeanors of candi- 
date Lincoln to the jury of voters, and leave 
them to the greater filling out with facts and 
dates, so readily attainable in this newspaper 
day. 

LINCOLN’S CONGRESSIONAL ABSOLUTION, 

No wonder that when wary politicians, like 
Colfax and Forney, came to survey these crimes, 
they caused Congress to pass an act which 
should attempt in advance to nole pros. this in- 
dictment—almost as bad for its Lincolnian dupli- 
city, repugnancy, and multifariousness. Let me 
read it. It should have been entitled: “An Act 
to License Presidential Wrongs :” 

Sxc. 4, March 3, 1863, Chapter 81, Laws of 87th Oon- 
gress— And be it, etc., that any order of thePresident, 
or under his authority, made at any time during the ex- 
istence of the present rebellion, shall be a defence in all 
courts to any action or prosecution, civil or criminal, 
pending or to be commenced, for any search, seizure, 
arrest, or imprisonment made, done, or committed, or acts 
omitted to be done under and by virtue of such order, or 
under color [?] of any law of Congress; and such de- 
fence may be made by special plea, or under the general 
issue.” 

LINCOLN PERSONALLY DISSECTED. 


Were the policies of Mr. Lincoln’s party ever 
so pure and certain, ever so sure of beneficial 
results, and I approved of them, I would not 
trust them four years longer in his hands after 
the experience of the past three years. There 
has been no such cunning trickster since the 
days of Burr; and Burr was at least a gentle- 
man and a scholar! Not even Tyler was so in- 
ordinately vain of power. He exercises it as 
recklessly as Bomba did! He is surrounded by 
more dangerous men than ever haunted the an- 
te-rooms of the imbecile Louis XHI.! I pro- 
foundly pity the rebels under the despotism of 
Davis. Yet that is at least an educated, intelli- 
gent, and respectable despotism. Jt acts within 
the forms of law and constitutions. The des- 
potism of centralized power which Lincoln is 
establishing is a vulgar and debasing despot- 
ism — one which appeals to the fears of the 
pocket for its supremacy ; and relies upon purse 
and sword at a usurpation over free ballot and 
Constitution. : 


GOOD MEN MAKE GOOD GOVERNMENTS.—McCLELLAN. 

Apart, therefore, from any discussion of plat- 
forms or principles, I am, on the question of 
persons, for McClellan and against Lincoln. 
The author of the Harrison’s Bar letter, the man 
who asked “if he could not lead his army, to 
be at least allowed to share their fate on the 
field of battle;” the general who begged his 
malicious foe to “ say a good word for the ar- 
my, but nothing about himself; ” the hero who 
forgot his grief, to save Washington at South- 
Mountain and Antietam; the writer of the let- 
ter of presidential acceptance—he is to Lincoln 
as Hyperion to Satyr; he can be safely trusted 
with the reins of power; he has never yet 
abused a trust or a confidence ; He will not now. 

All history informs us that—talk as we may 
about policies, expediencies, platforms, or prin- 
ciples of administration—they made the best 
rulers who were the bravest and noblest of men. 
These constitute the State! ‘ Men, high-mind- 
ed men, who their duties know ; who know their 
rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, prevent 
the long-aimed blow, and crush the tyrants 
while they rend the chain.” 
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